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THE BUFFALO RANGE OF THE NORTHWEST 

From the time when the first white men ventured across the 
Mississippi and pushed on out into the vast reaches of prairies 
beyond, no conception of the westhas been complete without the 
buffalo or bison. 1 His shaggy, awkward hulk served as a pic- 
turesque companion for the Indian in all sketches of the plains. 
The buffalo, however, was more than a bit of local color which 
the artist loved to depict or which merely gave the western 
plains their peculiar flavor. By the miners and the trappers 
the fresh or cured meat of the buffalo was considered a gift of 
providence, and often it was actually a life preserver. But to 
the plains Indians from the Rockies to the Mississippi the buf- 
falo meant life itself. They might occasionally kill an elusive 
antelope, but the bison was their main source of food and shelter. 
The old plainsmen early argued that as long as the buffalo 
roamed the prairies the Indian would remain migratory and in- 
dependent, and would therefore be a continuous source of 
danger to the encroaching settlers. 2 

The plains of the upper Missouri, though often more rugged, 
are similar to those farther south and east. From the Black 
hills of South Dakota they sweep in a monotonous roll to the 
Rockies. Sometimes they are drifting sand dunes, now jagged 
rocks, again pine-covered ridges, and still again barren and 
stony buttes in chains or standing solitary overlooking the limit- 

1 The word ' ' buffalo ' ' is technically incorrect, but common usage has made the 
term so general that it will be used in this article as synonymous with the word 
' ' bison. ' ' 

2 It is not the purpose of this paper to give a general account of the buffalo coun- 
try of the west. The bison had been found in the eastern United States from near 
the seaboard to the Mississippi, and from near the gulf to central New York. In 
the west they roamed as far as the Cascades, south into Mexico, and north to the 
Great Slave lake. They were not found in great numbers west of the Kockies, how- 
ever. See William T. Hornaday, "The extermination of the American bison, with 
a sketch of its discovery and life history," in Board of regents of the Smithsonian 
institution, Annual report, 1887 (Washington, 1889), part 2, pp. 369-548. Opposite 
page 548 is a large folding map in colors illustrating the buffalo country of the 
United States and giving various other data. 
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less waves of sagebrush and bunch grass waste. Ranges of hills 
and later real mountains break upon the plains till the main 
chain of the Rockies is reached. Such was the buffalo land of 
the northwest. 

The bison fed on the almost bare dunes or on the rank grass 
which then covered much of these prairies. The great Missouri 
and its branches — the Canon Ball, the Little Missouri, the Yel- 
lowstone, the Milk, the Musselshell, the Marias, et cetera — fur- 
nished them with a permanent water supply. When in summer 
the smaller prairie streams dried up, the buffalo still found 
pools of water in the creek beds. Buffalo "wallows," or mud- 
holes, in which they disported themselves can be found through- 
out the west. 

The first travelers to describe the buffalo country of the upper 
Missouri were Lewis and Clark. They wrote in minute detail 
of all the natural resources, but especially of the game. The 
buffalo engaged much of their attention. In their account of the 
Missouri, Lewis and Clark recorded in their journals that 
they saw fewer and fewer bison after passing the mouth of the 
Musselshell, and almost none after entering the mountains. On 
May 17, 1805, when some hundred and twenty miles above the 
mouth of the Milk, Lewis wrote that the buffalo were "not so 
abundant as they were some days past." 3 But they continued 
to observe them and occasionally shot a few. The last one the 
party killed was found on July 16, about twenty-five miles above 
Smith river, or some fifty miles above the great falls of the 
Missouri, well within the foothills of the Rockies. 4 Three days 
later Lewis wrote, "We have seen no buffalo since we entered 
the mountains." 5 But at times the bison must have wandered 
beyond the three forks of the Missouri, as on the upper waters 
of the Jefferson they found buffalo bones and chips of old date. 6 

On their return the explorers separated, Lewis returning by 
the route of the Missouri proper, thus following their outward 
journey, while Clark went more to the south via the Yellowstone. 
The two parties met at the mouth of the Yellowstone, near 

3 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 1804-1806, edited by Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites (New York, 1904-1905), 2:41. 
< Hid., 2 : 235. 
slbid., 2: 249. 
elbid., 2: 300. 
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where Fort Union, on the Montana-North Dakota border, was 
later built. Far up in the mountains in what is now Beaver- 
head county, Montana, Clark saw near Boss 's Hole old buffalo 
paths and heads. 7 At last on July 20, 1806, Clark says, after 
reaching a point east of the present city of Livingston, Montana, 
"we appear to be in the beginning of the buff alow Country." 8 
The Rocky mountains were roughly, then, the limits of the buf- 
falo range. 

The number of bison in the northwest before the permanent 
white settlers arrived seems to have been fabulous. Speaking 
of the country held by the great Blackfeet tribes — the Black- 
feet proper, the Piegan, the Gros Ventres, the Bloods, et cetera 
— of eastern Montana and adjacent regions, General Isaac I. 
Stevens, governor of the old Washington territory, wrote in 
1854 that these tribes "lived almost exclusively on the buffalo." 
He figured that the Blackfeet numbered about 10,000. They 
secured some 20,000 buffalo robes annually for trade and used 
about the same number to repair their lodges. Stevens consid- 
ered that a total of 150,000 buffalo above the age of three years 
were killed by the Blackfeet yearly. To keep up the supply he 
thought there must be about a million and a half bison in the 
Blackfoot country. "Yet," wrote the governor, "on a large 
portion of this region the grass is hardly touched from one 
year's end to the other." 9 

The number of buffalo that roamed over western Dakota, 
northern Wyoming, eastern Montana, and the region on up 
through Alberta and Saskatchewan is really staggering to the 
imagination. Those who know nothing of the matter at first 
hand can only with difficulty comprehend the facts as given us 
by contemporaries. But so many travelers tell the story, and 
they seem so consistent in telling it, that one must be convinced. 
When Clark moved down the Yellowstone he observed near the 
mouth of the Big Horn, some distance west of the present city of 
Billings, Montana, "emence herds of Buff alow about our [camp] 
as it is now running [breeding] time ... the bulls keep up 
such a grunting nois . . . that we are compelled to scear 

t Original Journals of the Lewis and Clarlc expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 5: 249. 

s Ibid., 5 : 279. 

» Hazard Stevens, The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens (New York, 1901), 2: 105. 
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them away before we can sleep." 10 When just above Mandan, 
near the present city of Bismarck, North Dakota, he again wrote, 
"I ascended to the high country and from an eminance I had a 
view of the plains for a great distance. ... I had a view of 
a greater number of buffalow than I had ever seen before at 
one time. I must have seen near 20,000 of those animals on this 
plain. ' ' " 

"We left Fort Benton with a large train of oxen . . ." 
wrote a pioneer of 1867. "From the time we pulled up from the 
Marias until we located, we were never out of sight of hundreds 
of thousands, and I believe millions of buffalo." This writer 
states also that time and again they had to frighten the herds 
away so that the teams could advance. 12 "Seated on a . . . 
hill, between Big Muddy and Poplar Rivers 13 ... as far 
as a powerful field glass could extend the view, from your feet 
to the distant horizon, was one sea of these shaggy wild cat- 
tle," wrote Major Martin Maginnis in his diary of 1866. "For 
several days," continued Maginnis, "we traveled through them 
and could see no apparent limit to their numbers, columns 
passed as on the march, whose trampling and bellowing seemed 
more like the roar of an angry ocean than the sound of moving 
herds." He writes also that members of his party killed great 
numbers and that they were forced to drive the buffalo from the 
camp at night to keep them from "fraternalizing" with the 
oxen. 14 

io Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 5:294. 

ii/fctd., 5: 364. 

12 Story as told by Colonel S. C. Ashby, dictated to A. J. Noyes (19 typewritten 
pages, in the Montana historical library, Helena), 10-11. Another traveler of the 
sixties, Ben Malben, tells a similar story of parting the buffalo herds to permit the 
wagons to pass. Malben says that the members of his party, when just west of Fort 
Union in 1865, were forced to fire their rifles and wave blankets to make it possible 
for the caravan to proceed. The story of Ben Malben, as dictated to A. J. Noyes 
(7 typewritten pages, in the Montana historical library), 3. 

18 These streams enter the Missouri just above the mouth of the Yellowstone. 

i* Manuscript diary of Major Martin Maginnis (58 pages, pages 1 and 2 missing, 
in the Montana historical library), 27-28. This diary describes a trip from Minne- 
sota to Fort Union in 1866. Major Maginnis represented Montana territory in con- 
gress from 1873 to 1885. "The writer," says Topping, "has often seen miles of 
prairie dotted black with them [buffalo] and behind them ... a strip of coun- 
try miles in width would be seamed with their trails and cut up by their hoofs." 
E. S. Topping, The chronicles of the Yellowstone expedition . . . and the Sioux 
war of 1866-7 . . . (St. Paul, 1883), 237. "Without exaggeration," says an- 
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Long after the whites had settled the mining gulches of the 
west, the buffalo covered the line of the overland trail between 
Minnesota and the upper Missouri. David Hilger states that 
when in 1867 he drove a "bull train" over this route, which was 
approximately followed later by the Great Northern railway, 
his party encountered "thousands upon thousands" of bison. 
At times herds advanced upon the ox train and threatened 
to stampede it. A few courageous bulls jumped between the 
yokes of oxen and the party feared they would be carried away 
at any minute and crushed. 15 

In 1870 Peter Koch, another pioneer of the northwest, traveled 
with a party from the Musselshell river to the Milk. "For a 
distance of forty miles," said he, " . . . I do not think we 
were ever out of rifle shot of buffalo." Koch states also that 
they rode along a ridge and below them were herd after herd 
as far as the eye could see, the bison barely moving aside for 
them to pass. Three days later when they returned along the 
same trail not a buffalo was in sight save two or three old bulls, 
and the grass was "cut as close as if fed over by sheep." He 
observes further that while they were living on the Musselshell 
that winter it was no "uncommon thing to shoot bulls from the 
doors of our cabins. ' ' 16 

A good idea of the abundance of buffalo on the upper waters 
of the Missouri was given the writer by Granville Stuart, one of 
the party of three who discovered gold in the northwest in 1858. 
' ' In 1866 I went back to St. Louis by way of Colorado and the 
plains," said Mr. Stuart, "and returned by steamer up the Mis- 
souri. At one place the boat was forced to stop an hour and at 
another point an hour and a half for the buffalo to cross the 
river. Both above and below us the stream was covered with 
buffalo for half a mile." When near Fort Berthold, a post on 
the Missouri between Mandan and Fort Union in the western 

other pioneer, speaking of his trip from Sun river down the Missouri to Fort Benton 
in 1866, "there were a quarter of a million buffaloes in sight, the main herd cov- 
ered eight miles by three miles, and they were so numerous that they ate every spear 
of grass as they went." Bobert Vaughn, Then and now; or thirty -six years in the 
Bockies. Personal reminiscences of some of the first pioneers of the state of Mon- 
tana (Minneapolis, 1900), 124. 

15 David Hilger, ' ' Overland trail, ' ' in Contributions to the Historical society of 
Montana, 7: 263. 

16 Peter Koeh, "Life on the Musselshell in 1869 and 1870," ibid., 2: 302. 
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part of the present state of North Dakota, an early traveler 
wrote in his diary, ''In the meantime had a good deal of excite- 
ment shooting buffalo which were swimming the river in large 
numbers where the boat lay." 17 Many other pioneers have left 
records of the great number of buffalo encountered by the river 
boats. 18 But not all narrators met with great herds of 
bison. Some were disappointed in seeing few or no buffalo 
whatever while coming up the Missouri. 19 This failure to see 

"Diary of James Henry Morley in Montana, 1862-1865 (228 typewritten pages, 
in the Montana historical library), 7. Some of these buffalo stories seem to be 
exaggerated. A writer declares that while Captain Marsh was going down the Mis- 
souri in the steamer Stockdale in 1866 the boat ran into an enormous herd near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, the buffalo being so thick in the river that they were 
caught in the wheels and broke some of the buckets. "Several hours elapsed be- 
fore the Stockdale was able to break through the mighty herds and resume her 
journey, and they were still crossing when at last they passed beyond view." 
Joseph M. Hanson, The conquest of the Missouri; being the story of the life and ex- 
ploits of Captain Grant Marsh (Chicago, 1909), 96-98. 

J 8Mrs. Mary Butler of Butte, Montana, told the writer the following story: "In 
1867 I came from St. Louis to Montana by boat. At the mouth of the Milk the 
boat was forced to delay to allow the buffalo to pass, and the next day another 
enormous herd stopped us." A similar account was given the writer by Mr. W. P. 
Hoopes of Missoula, Montana. Another pioneer, who came up the Missouri in 1863, 
saw his first buffalo near Fort Berthold. He records that the number of bison in- 
creased as the boat ascended the river, until, when just west of Fort Union, he wrote, 
' ' Buffalo on every hill. ' ' Manuscript ' ' Diary of James Harkness, or log book of 
the Shreveport" (14 pages, in the Montana historical library), 3. This diary covers 
the period from April 20 to August 4, 1863. 

!» Upon reaching a point above Fort Union, a pioneer woman wrote in her diary, 
' ' Signs of buffalo all along, but we fail to see the animals. ' ' Nor does she mention 
meeting any between Forts Union and Benton, although she was very observant. 
Manuscript diary of Mrs. Mary E. Cook, 1868, copied by her daughter, Mrs. Alice 
E. Barrett of Bedrock, Montana (21 pages, in the Montana historical library), 16. 
But most of the river travelers saw at least a few buffalo while en route. The log 
book of a steamer which came up the Missouri in 1863 reads: "Saw first buffalo 
12 m. on the south bank, sixty miles below Cannon Ball river [some distance south 
of the present town of Bismarck, North Dakota] and such another excitement has not 
been witnessed on this trip. Saw three buffalo about 2 p. m. " C. J. Atkins, ed., 
"Log of the steamer Bobert Campbell, Jr., from St. Louis to Fort Benton, Montana 
territory," in Collections of the State historical society of North Dakota, 2:276. 
The items in this record show that a few buffalo were shot now and then till Fort 
Benton was reached. Ibid., passim. Near the mouth of the Cheyenne, above Fort 
Pierre, this entry was made in another log book, under date of May 15, 1865: "Saw a 
buffalo about 9 A.M. on the south side, the first we have seen. " C. J. Atkins, ' ' Log 
of the steamer Benton from St. Louis, Missouri, to Fort Benton, Idaho," ibid., 2:295. 
On May 24, when the steamer was near Fort Berthold, this log reads, ' ' Have seen 
any amount of buffalo today." Ibid., 297. 
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many buffalo was doubtless because the bison was a migratory 
animal. As a result of this fact the river passengers met either 
large droves of them, or only scattered small bands or individual 
buffalo which had lost connection with the main herds. 

These buffalo which were found in such large numbers on the 
northwestern range played a very important part in the economy 
of the Indians. First of all the meat of the bison was the "staff 
of life" of the red man. He not only ate the meat fresh but he 
also cured great quantities of it for winter use. 20 Although the 
Indian may have been improvident and wasteful as a rule, he 
was so dependent on the meat of the bison that he, or rather his 
squaw, laboriously preserved what was not consumed when 
fresh. 

Every part of the buffalo was utilized by the Indian. The 
carefully tanned hides served him both at home and abroad. 
Not only were his tepee and his lodge covered with them, but his 
shield and his canoe as well. From the hair he made cord and 
cloth. Lewis and Clark record that the northwestern Indians 
used the tallow also in a variety of ways. Buffalo dung was the 
only fuel save dry grass and weeds to be found over consider- 
able regions of the western plains, and both the Indians and the 
early whites used it extensively for that purpose. 21 

20 Lewis and Clark discuss the use of buffalo meat by the Indians of the north- 
west, and the different ways in which they prepared it. Original journals of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1:168; 2:853. Major Maginnis de- 
scribes the preparation of buffalo meat by the western Dakota Indians in his diary, 
25. The early whites, as well as the Indians, often had nothing save buffalo meat 
and it was usually an important portion of their diet. An unknown fur-trader has 
left us a " Journal of daily incidents at Fort Benton, commencing 28th. September, 
1854" (and closing November 30, 1856). This manuscript record is in the Montana 
historical library. It is replete with entries stating that buffalo meat was brought 
to that post in large quantities. Dried buffalo tongues were a considerable item of 
commerce in the fur-trading days, both the Indians and the whites being very fond 
of them. See William T. Hamilton, "A trading expedition among the Indians in 
1858, from Fort Walla Walla to the Blackf oot country and return, ' ' in Contributions 
to the Historical society of Montana, 3 : 63. 

2i Diary of Major Maginnis, 24 ; Original journals of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 219, 306, 310, 320; 2: 193, 201, 886; 3: 19, 30; Stevens, 
The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 2 : 105. The use of buffalo dung for fuel by the 
Indians is mentioned in Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 2:249. 
"The sage was used for fuel, together with buffalo chips," wrote an overland trav- 
eler of 1864, "and it was a part of the writer's duty to provide fuel . . . the 
chips were gathered up and put in sacks. ' ' Account of Raleigh F. Wilkinson, as 
dictated to A. J. Noyes (12 typewritten pages, in the Montana historical library), 2. 
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In addition to using the bison as above described, the Indian 
secured most of his firearms and other supplies from the whites 
by exchanging buffalo robes and tongues for them. Lewis and 
Clark found the natives of the upper Missouri trading buffalo 
robes as well as other pelts to the fur companies in 1805. 22 The 
limits of this paper will not permit more than a mention of the 
importance of the buffalo in its relation to the fur trade. Lieu- 
tenant Bradley gives the number of robes collected at Fort Ben- 
ton from 1834 to 1861. For convenience in trading the fur com- 
panies arranged the buffalo pelts in packs of ten robes each. 
The number rose from 200 packs in 1834 to 2,100 in 1841. Indian 
troubles for a time reduced the fur trade; but by 1847, 2,200 
packs were received, and the number remained about that figure 
till 1854, when 2,300 packs were handled by the traders at Fort 
Benton. From 1856 to 1861 the number listed each year was be- 
tween 1,800 and 2,000 packs. 23 These data show the number of 
robes taken by the Indians to only one of the many trading 
posts. 

The buffalo hunt of the Indians has been described by many 
old writers. Father de Smet saw seven Flatheads kill in a single 
hunt 189 bison with spears, arrows, knives, and stones. 24 Major 

Ex-United States Senator W. A. Clark of Montana, in describing a journey down 
the Missouri in 1866, says that at night the boat was tied to the bank and buffalo 
chips were "collected for the breakfast fire." Daily Missoulian (Missoula, Mon- 
tana), July 5, 1915. 

22 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1:206, 
221, 223. 

23 Lieutenant James H. Bradley, Miscellaneous manuscripts ( 6 bound volumes in 
the Montana historical library), 2: 121. These manuscripts cover a variety of mate- 
rial dealing with the fur trade and military affairs about Fort Benton in the early 
days. The entries in the Fort Benton journal (see ante, note 20) prove that buffalo 
robes were quite a source of revenue to the Indians. Robes were brought to the post 
daily during the spring months. For instance, 60 robes were received on April 4, 
1855; 73 robes on April 5; 63 on April 6; 373 on April 7; 420 on April 8; 441 on 
April 9; 417 on April 10; and 600 on April 11. During the fall and winter months 
robes were received only about every second or third day. 

24 Pierre J. de Smet, Letters and sketches with a narrative of a year 's residence 
among the Indian tribes of the Bocky mountains (Philadelphia, 1843), 149. Irving 
says that the Nez Perces ran buffalo down on foot and skinned them with their 
spears. Washington Irving, The Bocky mountains: or, scenes, incidents, and ad- 
ventures in the far west; digested from the journal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, 
and illustrated from various other sources (Philadelphia, 1843), 1: 109. Irving must 
certainly mean that the Indians caught the calves and decrepit bison in this manner 
or he may refer to the practice of the natives of the northwest who hunted the snow- 
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Maginnis gives an illuminating story of his hunt with the Man- 
dan near Fort Berthold in 1886. After the braves had killed a 
large number of bulls the old men and the squaws went out to 
skin them and prepare the meat. 25 

The Indians had a number of ways of hunting the bison. Their 
usual method, called "buffalo running" by the whites, was, next 
to war, their favorite amusement. In this form of hunt the In- 
dians on horseback ran down the buffalo and killed them with 
bows and arrows or firearms. It was very hard on the ponies 
and dangerous to the Indians themselves. 26 The Indians also 
impounded buffalo by herding them into a stockade, after which 
the captors completed the slaughter when they felt so inclined. 27 
Of course this method could be employed only where there was 
sufficient timber for making the stockade. Still another manner 
of killing the bison was by means of the "surround." James 
Stuart, who came to the northwest m 1857, gives a picture of this 
form of hunting. The Indians ran their ponies round the herd 
forming it into a compact mass. The bulls would force the cows 
and the calves within the pack and would then run round and 
round the margin presenting themselves broadside to the In- 
bound buffalo in the deep drifts by overtaking them on snowshoes. Catlin went on a 
hunt with the Indians near the mouth of the Yellowstone in 18.(2. He interestingly 
describes his experiences and gives some illustrations of this hunt. George Catlin, 
North American Indians, being letters and notes on their manners, customs, and 
condition during . . . 1S3S-18S9 (Edinburgh, 1903), 1:28-31. The famous 
irontiersman, "Bill" [W. T.] Hamilton, in 1847 -went with a party of Shoshoni to 
hunt near the Stinking Water. They killed over two hundred bison. Hamilton gives 
a good account of this hunt in My sixty years on, the plains, trapping, trading and 
Indian fighting (New York, 1905), 183. 

25 Diary, 24, 25. 

26 Hornaday, "Extermination of the American bison," in Board of regents of 
the Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 478-480. The. classical 
account of a "buffalo run" is that given in Francis Parkman, Jr., The California 
and Oregon trail: being sketches of prairie and Rocky mountain life (New York, 
1849), chapter 15. A less accessible account is that told to Mrs. Victor by the 
famous frontiersman, Joe Meek, who, while on a hunt with a hundred Nez Percys, 
saw from two thousand to three thousand bison killed. Frances F. Victor, The river 
of tlie west. Life and adventure in the Rocky mountains and Oregon; embracing 
events in the lifetime of a mountain-man and pioneer: with the early history of the 
northwestern slope, including an account of the fur traders . . . also a descrip- 
tion of the country . . . (Hartford, 1871), chapter 19. 

-' Hornaday, "Extermination of the American bison," in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 478-480. 
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dians. Stuart says that from 300 to 1,000 were killed in each 
one of these "surrounds." 28 

The whites preferred a method of slaughter called the "still 
hunt." The hunter would conceal himself on a hill or in the 
brush and shoot the unwary victims at will. Large numbers 
were killed in this manner in a short time. 29 The white hunters, 
who were largely professionals, found this method both safe and 
efficient. But the Indian preferred a more sportsmanlike and 
active manner of hunting. 

The buffalo-hunting Indians of the northwest — the Sioux, 
the Cheyenne, the Crows, the Blackfeet, the Mandan, et cetera — 
wandered over the country from the Rockies to Minnesota and 
from the Canadian provinces to Utah. Each nation, however, 
encroached on the other only when seeking food or when feeling 
powerful and aggressive. The great Blackfeet tribes occupied 
the west-central portion of this great range, along the Missouri 
and its branches. These buffalo-hunting natives were far more 
bold and enterprising than the mountain tribes to the west. They 
could wander over the prairies at will, knowing that with a little 
effort they could find plenty of buffalo meat. They were the 
terror of the early trapper, fur-trader, miner, and merchant 
traveling overland or along the rivers. In these years the 
Blackfeet were continually on the warpath. They fought impar- 
tially the whites, the ultramontane Indians, and one another. 

The herb- and berry-eating Indians of the west— the Nez 
Perces, the Flatheads (Salish), the Shoshoni, et cetera — were 
far more docile than the plains Indians and were usually the 
friends of the whites. When cut off from the buffalo country 
these far-western tribes often suffered severely from famine. 
Several early travelers have described their misery when they 
could not obtain buffalo meat. 30 

28 "Adventures on the upper Missouri," in Contributions to the Historical society 
of Montana, 1:74. 

29 Hornaday, ' ' Extermination of the American bison, ' ' in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 465-470. An old hunter, 
Harry Andrews, boasted to Hornaday that in this manner he once shot 63 buffalo 
in less than an hour with 115 shots. Ibid., 469. Another marksman, Vic Smith, 
said that he had killed 197 in an hour without shifting his position. Ibid., 510. 

so Lewis and Clark found the Indians of the Bitter Roots in a starving condition. 
When one of their men shot a deer the natives tore it to bits and devoured it raw, 
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Not having buffalo in their own country, the Indians of the 
mountains and those as far west as eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington crossed the Coeur d'Alenes, Bitter Roots, Rockies, and 
miles of valleys and streams in order to reach the Missouri on 
their annual spring and fall buffalo hunts. But the buffalo range 
was claimed and permanently inhabited by the great and fierce 
Blackfeet tribes who slaughtered any mountain Indian who in- 
fringed on their buffalo land. Lewis and Clark give a list of 
several far- western tribes which twice yearly went to the buffalo 
country in the first decade of the last century. 31 They found 
that the Platheads and their neighbors journeyed to the Missouri 
in the spring and fall. There they killed their game, "put up" 
the meat, cured the robes, and started on the long trip home. On 
the return they were often attacked by the more savage tribes, 
who sought their buffalo meat and ponies, as well as their scalps. 
The mountain Indians thus secured their meat only under the 
most discouraging conditions. 32 

The whole northwest was kept in a constant state of terror by 
these sanguinary conflicts between the Blackfeet and the Indians 
from beyond the mountains. Not only were the ranks of the 
natives decimated by them but the existence of the white trap- 
pers and traders was made precarious also. In order to protect 

even to the entraila. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, 
ed.), 2:355; 3:18. An early Baptist missionary, the Eeverend Samuel Parker, pass- 
ing through the mountains in 1835-1836, wrote that the Indians were destitute of food 
and were starving. Journal of an exploring tour beyond the Rocky mountains . . . 
in the years 1SS5, '36, and '37 (second edition —Ithaca, New York, 1840), 104-105. 
Father de Smet gives a dark picture of the Indians who were compelled to live with- 
out buffalo meat. See his letter of 1857 in his Western missions and missionaries 
(n. p., n. d.), 282. 

si Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 6: 114, 
120. In 1838 the famous Oregon trapper, "Joe" Meek, went from the Beaverhead 
country to the Missouri with a party of one thousand Nez Perees on their fall hunt. 
He figured there were about ten thousand buffalo in the herd they encountered. In 
half an hour they killed between two and three thousand. Victor, Biver of the west, 
248-249. 

32 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 2': 373. 
Hell Gate defile, just east of Missoula, Montana, is said to have been so named by the 
early whites on seeing the Indian skeletons lying about as the result of these battles 
over buffalo meat and ponies. Governor Stevens wrote in 1853 that the Flatheads 
returned from the hunt between Christmas and New Year 's, the Nez Perees in March. 
" It is only in winters of unusual severity, ' ' he wrote, ' ' that they are unable to crosa 
[the mountains] during any month." Stevens, The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 
1: 384, 386. 
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themselves from the Blackfeet many whites joined the western 
Indians; but the temporary safety thus secured was dearly 
bought, for the Blackfeet never forgave them. 

No one saw more clearly the value of a lasting peace between 
the tribes than did Governor Stevens of the old Washington ter- 
ritory. It was his one great ambition to bring the hitherto in- 
tractable Blackfeet to agree to a permanent truce with their 
hated and despised western neighbors. In 1855, after prevail- 
ing on the Nez Perces and the Flatheads to follow his guidance, 
Stevens finally succeeded in gaining the consent of the Blackfeet 
to a temporary truce. On October 7, 1855, accompanied by a 
force of the western Indians, he met the Blackfeet at the mouth 
of the Judith, some distance west of Fort Benton. Here, after 
days of powwowing and parleying, a satisfactory arrangement 
was made by which the Blackfeet allowed their old enemies to 
enter the buffalo country. In return the national government 
was to give the Blackfeet provisions. 33 Thus was a fair sem- 
blance of peace brought to the upper waters of the Missouri. 
Although the truce was fairly well kept the Indians caused 
trouble till they were placed on reservations. But even this 
expedient did not prevent the Indian uprisings of the seventies. 

These vast buffalo herds, so important in the economy of the 
Indian and the white, and so wastefully slaughtered by them, 
were destroyed in a few years. In 1875 the buffalo were seem- 
ingly as numerous as ever along the upper Missouri and its 
branches. In that year from 50,000 to 100,000 robes were sent 
east from this region, not counting those that were shipped 
through Canada. 34 "There were sent East from 1876 from 
this point," wrote I. Gr. Baker of Fort Benton, "75,000 buffalo 
robes. In 1880 it had fallen to about 20,000 and in 1883 not more 
than 5,000, and in 1884 none whatever. ' ' 35 

as Stevens, The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 1: chapter 33. The negotiations 
leading up to this treaty are given largely in Stevens' own words. In addition to 
this great feat Governor Stevens was responsible for the survey of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway through the mountains, and for Captain Mullen's execution of the mili- 
tary road from Fort Benton, at the head of navigation of the Missouri, to Walla 
Walla. Stevens was killed on a Virginia battle field in 1862. 

3* Hornaday, ' ' Extermination of the American bison, ' ' in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, p. 502. 

35J&id., 506. From a letter dated October 6, 1887, in answer to a query from 
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After the slaughter of the southern herds during the seventies, 
thousands of buffalo-hunters and -skinners came, some of them 
from as far as Texas, to the upper Missouri and the Yellow- 
stone. 36 These professional hunters made a serious business of 
killing the bison for robes and hides. The Indians are said to 
have discontinued the slaughter of the buffalo as soon as the 
lust and pleasure of the chase had disappeared. The whites, be- 
ing in the business for profit alone, had no such motive to cause 
them to desist from the hunt. Until the whites made buffalo- 
hunting a profession the great herds of the upper Missouri 
seemingly remained intact. 37 

The white hunters were organized in parties and started from 
the outfitting points accompanied by wagon trains of supplies. 
After 1880 the western advancement of the Northern Pacific 
made it possible for scavengers to follow these hunters, collect 
the bones, and ship them east. Thus portions of the buffalo 
which had formerly been considered useless were converted into 
fertilizer and used for commercial purposes. The fact that by- 
products could thus be utilized, as in the packing industry, made 
the slaughter of the buffalo a means of greater profit. 38 

The suddenness with which the buffalo herds of the northwest 
disappeared surprised even the hunters themselves. As late as 
1882 vast herds were grazing about the Yellowstone. Two years 

Hornaday. Hornaday gives many figures on robe shipments, his data being ob- 
tained from traders and railway officials. They agree that the great northwestern 
herds were exterminated between 1880 and 1884. Hornaday, "Extermination of the 
American bison, in Board of regents of the Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 
1887, part 2, pp. 

38 Story of Colonel S. C. Ashby, 11. ' ' These rustlers [horse thieves] were, many 
of them, Texas buffalo hunters who started to steal horses as soon as the buffalo 
became extinct," said a contemporary. Story of John Forgy, as dictated to A. J. 
Noyes (3 typewritten pages, in the Montana historical library), 2. 

a? The Indian wasted, often wantonly, this great asset on which he depended. Yet, 
when fatigued or when his supply was complete, he left the buffalo in peace till 
hunger or restlessness again moved him to the hunt. Lewis and Clark saw, near the 
mouth of the Judith, "the remains of . . . many mangled carcases of Buffalow 
which had been driven over a precipice of 120 feet by the Indians and perished." 
Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 2: 93. News 
items now and then appear in papers of the west stating that while making excava- 
tions and railroad grades workers have found great masses of buffalo bones immedi- 
ately under some cliff, over which the natives had doubtless driven them. 

38 Hornaday, "Extermination of the American bison," in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 446, 507-508. J. M. Hanna- 
ford, general manager, now president, of the Northern Pacific railway, wrote that in 
1880 the buffalo hides were first tanned on a large scale and the destruction of the 
bison became more general. Letter dated September 3, 1887, ibid., 508. 
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later the buffalo was a relic of the past. "I saw many thou- 
sands [of bison] while hunting for robes, leather, hides and 
smoked hump on the Big Dry, Smoky Butte, and Timber 
creek," 39 says an old hunter of the eighties, "but it was, I think 
late in April, 1882, that I saw the Rosebud valley [south of the 
present city of Forsythe, Montana] more or less black with them 
from near where Lee . . . now is to the present Busby, a 
distance of 35 or 40 miles. Much has been said about this herd 
. . . and [it has been] variously estimated at 30 to 50 thou- 
sand, my own belief is [that it] was much larger than the last 
figure." To show how enormous the herd was, this informant 
continues, "The grass was (in May, 1882) for weeks eaten off or 
trampled in like a road for miles up and down the Rosebud near 
my first cabin. ' ' 40 

James McNaney, an old buffalo-hunter, says that in Novem- 
ber, 1882, a herd of at least ten thousand appeared south of the 
Yellowstone and that by Christmas "not one remained." 41 "I 
remember seeing a great number of buffalo along the Mussel- 
shell in 1881 and 1882, ' ' said a pioneer ; " by 1884 only a few were 
left. The Montana buffalo seem to have disappeared in a year 
or two." 42 

Professor Homaday of the National museum organized an 
expedition in 1886 for the purpose of securing a few specimens 
of the almost extinct bison for that institution. His party 
started north from Miles City, Montana, and found a herd of 
some two hundred buffalo which were very wild. Two animals 
were secured, but their robes were so poor that he decided to dis- 
continue the hunt and return when the shedding season was over. 
On September 24, 1887, a second attempt was made. After a 
long and hard chase twenty-five specimens were added to his col- 
lection. These are now mounted and on exhibition in the Na- 
tional museum. 48 

39 These streams are between the Missouri and the Yellowstone in eastern Montana. 

*o Letter to the author from Mr. L. A. Huffman of Miles City, Montana, dated 
July 12, 1917. Mr. Huffman is a famous photographer and illustrator of western life. 

■uHornaday, "Extermination of the American bison," in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, p. 421. 

*2 Oral statement of Mr. Harvey Speneer of Missoula, Montana, formerly a raneher 
of White Sulphur Springs, Montana. 

** Homaday, ' ' The extermination of the American bison, ' ' in Board of regents 
of the Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 532-545. Mr. L. A. 
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To-day, with the exception of the government herd in the Yel- 
lowstone park and the Allard herd on the Flathead reservation, 
the buffalo of the northwest are practically extinct. Banging 
in a limited inclosure, often allowed to mix with cattle, forming 
a cross known as "cattalo," and periodically shipped from place 
to place for exhibitions, these remnants are poor relics indeed 
of the millions that once roamed over the prairies and valleys of 
the northwest. Their former grazing ground has been occupied 
by vast herds of cattle, horses, and sheep. In turn, the cattle 
ranges are being converted into fenced homesteads and the soil 
is being carefully tilled. To conceive of this occupation and 
passing of the buffalo of the northwest it is necessary indeed for 
the present-day observer to use all his imagination. 

H. A. Trexler 
Whitman College 

Walla Walla, Washington 

Huffman (see ante, note 40), who rambled about eastern Montana and northern 
Wyoming during the eighties, gives the following account of the last wild buffalo 
he saw: "I saw two bulls in July 1887, near a ford not far from [the present 
town of] Birney (Tongue River). I was as greatly surprised as they. I was alone 
and my horse too played out to follow. I saw them fall into the breaks east and 
realized that I probably never would again see another wild [buffalo]. I never 
have." Letter to the author dated July 12, 1917. Buffalo were occasionally se- 
cured in the "round-ups" on the western plains. Mr. C. B. Perkins of Valier, Mon- 
tana, wrote the author on June 2, 1917, that the last one taken in this manner in his 
part of Montana was found in Teton county, about a hundred miles north of Great 
Falls, in 1886. Mr. Perkins has had wide experience as a plainsman of the northwest 
since 1876. 



